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to catch every word and when he spoke to me my heart
beat with pleasure. Personal attachment produces this
emotion, and I did not blame it. But I have not this
regard for Mr. Madison, and I was displeased at feeling
no emotion when he came up and conversed with me.
He made some of his old kind of mischievous allusions,
and I told him I found him still unchanged.1 I tried in
vain to feel merely as a spectator, the little vanities of my
nature often conquered my better reason. The room
was so terribly crowded that we had to stand on the
benches; from this situation we had a view of the moving
mass; for it was nothing else. It was scarcely possible to
elbow your way from one side to another, and poor Mrs.
Madison was almost pressed to death, for every one
crowded round her, those behind pressing on those be-
fore, and peeping over their shoulders to have a peep of
her, and those who were so fortunate as to get near
enough to speak to her were happy indeed. As the
upper sashes of the windows could not let down, the
glass was broken, to ventilate the room, the air of which
had become oppressive, but here I begin again at the
end of the story. Well, to make up for it I will begin at
the beginning. When we went there were not above 50
persons in the room, we were led to benches at the upper
fire place. Not long afterwards, the musick struck up
Jefferson's March, and he and Mr. Coles entered. He
spoke to all whom he knew, and was quite the plain, un-
assuming citizen. Madison's March was then played and
Mrs. Madison led in by one of the managers and Mrs.
Cutts and Mr. Madison, she was led to the part of the
room where we happened to be, so that I accidently was

1 In public life and as a writer, James Madison was the most solemn of
men. In private life he was an incessant humorist, and at home at Mont-
pelier used to set his table guests daily into roars of laughter over his stories
and whimsical way of telling them.ry.
